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Make yourself at home 


°W uerHer you come from Pennsylvania, Caracas, 
Toledo or Perpignan, here you are at home. Paris has 
been dispensing hospitality for two thousand years now, 
so you need have none of the complexes of the tourist 
or the visiting businessman—even the Parisian you meet 
on the pavements has not been here (historically speak- 
ing) much longer than you. 


Pp ARIs is a big city and big cities can be tiring, so 
don’t wear yourself out all at once even if you are old 
enough—or young enough—to try. There is no fun 
in climbing up to Montmartre if your eyelids are 
drooping and your feet are killing you. 


W nar really will kill you is getting from one place 
to another. Bue don't worry, P: an answer for 
: the café. ‘The Parisian has never been much 
On the other hand, not even he could 
live in these busy streets. Hence this admirable comprom- 
ise—the café, with its bar, its telephone, its terrace, 
and... heavenly relicf!... its chairs. 








"DT ue telephone here is an institution. It is used for 
everything in general, and even more for nothing in 
particular, It is almost (perhaps not quite!) the Pari- 
sian’s meat and drink. The numbers are made up of 
four figures preceded by three letters—the first three 
letters of the names of famous men, RIChelieu, 
DANton, WAGram, for example, or of place names. 


Panis is sometimes represented as a city of sin, with 
sulphur fumes rising from the cracks in the pavement. 
That is a slight exaggeration. Let's say rather, that it 
is a city where the truth of human nature is often plain 
and unvarnished (and on occasions, fancy and over- 
varnished!). The cardinal sin in a Parisian’s eyes is 
hypocrisy. His cynicism is not a denial or virtue, but 
just a way of adding enough spice to it to make it 
palatable. 





En route ! 





The congestion of traffic in this city has become 
so acute that the only way to get over it quickly is.to 
go underground, The «Metro» is not only the 
quickest, but also the cheapest and easiest way to travel. 
If you are a new-comer to the system, five minutes’ 
study of the map, or the obliging explanations of a 
native will suffice to put you on your way. But before 
you set out... one or two helpful hints. 


You can buy a ticket for one journey, but it is 
more usual—and more economical—to buy a carnet, a 
little book of 5 tickets, each of which is good for two 
trips. So don’t throw away your ticket when it has been 
punched only once, it still has another trip left in it. 


There are two classes in the Metro. First class is 
to be recommended at rush hours, particularly about 
6 pm., when second class travellers are packed 
tighter than sardines in a tin. The first class carriage is 
always in the middle of the train, 


Once inside, it is as well to conform to the customs 
of your fellow-passengers, by not standing in the 
doorways till you have almost reached your stop—stops 
are short at each station and you may prove an obstacle 
to some hastily alighting citizen. 


The bus is somewhat more inviting as it travels 
above ground and gives you a good look at the city. The 
routes are numerous and stops are marked by indicator 
posts on the edge of the pavement. On each bus there 
is a conductor who will tell you which way to go, 
how much to pay, and where to get off. 


Taxis are naturally more expensive, but worth- 
while for people with luggage, for people who like 
to take life easily, and (at certain hours of the day) for 
people in a hurry. The taxi-driver is a somewhat 
singular character. You will be disappointed if you 
expect him to jump out and open the door for you, to 
greet you with effusion, or to manifest in one way or 
another his delight at seeing you. But you can rely 
on him for all sorts of information. He lives in the 
streets and is not averse to giving you the benefit of 
the expert knowledge which is a natural corollary of 
his profession. Your fare is shown on the meter, and 
it is usual to add 10 or 12 per cent for his services. 


With driver: Apply directly to the Chambre Syndi- 
cale des Entreprises de Remise et de Tourisme, 48, rue 
de la Bienfaisance; or through the Automobile Club de 
France, Place de la Concorde, or through S.C.E.T.A., 95, 
rue d'Amsterdam. 

Without drivers: Apply to the Syndicat des Loueurs 
d’Automobiles, 6, rue Léonard-de-Vinci. 


Watch out for one-way. stre they are becoming. 
more and more numerous The biggest problem 
is parking, Don't try at all costs to get right to your 
destination—you will he doing, well if you get somewhere 
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ranger out of it. 





Highways and byways 


The traditional starting-place is the Ile de la Cité, 
easily located by the towers of Notre Dame or the 
elegant spire of the Sainte Chapelle rising from the 
enclosure of the Palais de Justice. A pleasant by-path 
leads behind the cathedral to the Ie Saint-Louis with 
its graceful tree-lined embankments. Coming back 
along the Right Bank of the Seine you discover the 
splendid mediaeval prospect of the Conciergerie. 

The oldest bridge in Paris was once the newest, as 
its name, the Pont Neuf, indicates. It is the next bridge 
downstream, the Passerelle des Arts, which offers the 
best view of the point of the island and the quiet triang- 
ular garden of the Vert-Galant. Further along the 
Right Bank is the Louvre which you may enter by the 
impressive Renaissance-Louis XIV enclosure of the Cour 
Carrée, and thence through the west door to the vast 
horseshoe formed by the two long wings of the Palace 
housing the finest art collections of France, Straight 
ahead through the Arc du Carrousel lie the Tuileries Gar- 
dens with their trees and statues, stonework and foun- 
tains, and beyond them the Place de la Concorde. On 
the right as you go up to the Concorde you may leave 
these gardens to cast an admiring glance at those of the 
Palais Royal, or go on a little further to the Place Ven- 
déme whose classical fagades make it one of the most 
beautiful architectural ensembles in Paris. 

The perspective from the Obelisk in the centre of 
the Place de la Concorde up the Champs-Elysées to the 
Arc de Triomphe de V'Etoile is truly magnificent. To 
appreciate it fully keen walkers may continue on up 
the Champs-Elysées and climb to the top of the Arc de 
Triomphe. 






















The Latin Quarter, best approached from the Place 
Saint Michel, is a maze of little streets boldly traversed 
in one direction by the Boulevard Saint Michel and in 
the other by the Boulevard Saint Germain. We may 












ARC DE TRIOMPHE 


PALAIS DE CHAILLOT 


TOUR EIFFEL 


perhaps pass by the Panthéon, which a not very respecful 
writer once described as an enormous Savoy cake with 
Victor Hugo hidden like a lucky charm inside it, and 
stroll on to the Luxembourg Gardens, It is a pleasant 
break to stop and have a drink on the terrace of one of 
the « literary » cafes near Saint Germain des Prés, or 
to wander about the quiet streets that surround the 
Church of Saint Sulpice. 


‘The Eiffel Tower: you could not miss it if you tried. 
It comes into focus better from a distance, over the 
river for example, from the terrace of the Palais de 
Chaillot. 


The ascent to the summit of Montmartre is a 
« must» for every tourist, Beside the famous Basilica 
of the Sacré Coeur is the very old and charming Roma- 
nesque church of Saint Pierre de Montmartre. 


Other old stones that bear the mark of bygone times 
are to be found in the quarter of Saint Paul. The 
Revolution may have cut off man a head but it spared 
the houses of their owners, which stand wall to wall 
around the Louis XIII enclosure of the Place des Vosges, 
one of the largest of the city’s Places and one of the most 
moving in historical remembrances, 


If Paris is a heart, it must have also lungs to breathe. 
These are the two green breathing spaces of the Bois de 
Boulogne and the Bois de Vincennes. The former, tra- 
versed by elepant riders, encloses the charming gardens 
of Bagatelle famed for their floral displays. The latter, 
perhaps a little less exclusive, has its Chiteau, and just 
next door, the Zoo. 

PLACE VENDOME 
LA CONCORDE PALAIS ROYAL 


LES TUILERIES 


IVRE 
PASSERELLE DES ARTS 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


The richest museum in France is the Louvre in the heart of 
Paris, There in the halls built by Kings and Emperors over the 
centuries is displayed a heritage of timeless beauty and priceless 
treasure, The collections of paintings, in particular, are out- 
standing, from the Primitives to the Moderns. The architecture 
and sculpture sections, and especially that devoted to Egyptian 
art, are worthy of a separate visit. This vast assemblege of paint- 
ings, sculpture, furniture, drawings, stained-glass work and objets 
d'art — and of course the Galerie d’Apollon with its collection of 
treasures of the Royal House of France — call for the services of 
a guide if you are pressed for time. (Guided tours of the Museum 
in various languages are conducted at very frequent intervals.) | 

An interesting continuation is a visit to the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs with its thirty-thousand exhibits, or to the Orangerje 
Gallery where temporary exhibitions are held, | 


At the Musée National d'Art Moderne enthusiastic admirers 
of cubism, surrealism, fauvism, and many another of the “isms” 
that breed so prolifically in Paris, will find paintings and sculprur 
in abundance to satisfy their appetites. | 

The Musée Guimet specialises in Oriental collections (and is 
also the headquarters of various movements and associations con- 
nected with oriental studies). It is exceptionally well stocked in 
both exhibits and documentation. 


The Palais de Chaillot, the most recent in origin of the 
“palaces” of Paris, is the home of several specialised museums. 
The Musée des Monuments Francais contains casts and models of 


| the finest pieces of sculpture scattered throughout France—sculpr- 


ed well-heads, cathedral doorways, famous statues, etc. The mural 
painting section has many reproductions of frescoes. The Musée 
de la Marine is one of the most attractive museums in Paris, and, 
so it is said, one of the most complete of its kind in the world. 
The Musée National des Arts et Traditions Populaires is in the 
same building, as is also the Musée de Homme with its remark- 
ably successful synthesis of ethnography and anthropology. | 


In the Hétel des Invalides is the Musée de l’Armée with iis 
vast collection of arms and armour of all ages. Pride of place is 


given to the Empire period, but there are also, in the Galerie des 


Plans Reliefs, models of fortresses, ports of war, and great buildings 
that will be of interest to all men from seven to seventy. 


Curious collections are to be found in two ancient family 
mansions — the Musée de Cluny (near Saint-Michel) contains 
many examples of the art of the Middle Ages: tapestries, armour, 
mediaeval helmets and crowns; while the Musée Carnavalet, 
somewhat larger, shows the history of Paris in costumes, en- 
gravings and signs, and in relics of the Revolution. 


Several great writers and artists have been honoured with 
museums of their own in Paris. In the charming setting of the 
Hétel Biron you can admire the beautiful sculptural works of 
Rodin. The memory of Victor Hugo is vividly preserved in the 
strange collection of drawings and paintings in his house in the 
Place des Vosges. Balzac's house in the Rue Berton is a more 
humble memorial. It evokes more particularly the author's long 
struggle with his “Human Comedy”, and his equally long struggle 
with the bailiffs. 


In the Bibliotheque Nationale mile upon mile of shelves 
contain hundreds of thousands of volumes, from the commonest 
to the most rare. 


Worthy of brief mention too, are the Musée de I’Air where 
scale models are dwarfed by “life-size” planes dating from the 
heroic days of aviation; the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
which occupies the spacious halls of a former convent; the Musée 
de l'Assistance Publique with its homage to medecine; the richly- 
stocked collections and library of the Conservatoire de Musique, 
where Lully’s violin has its place beside Beethoven's spinets; the 
Musée de la France d’Outre-Mer which displays native arts from 
the French colonies; the Musée Galliera’s tapestries, porcelain, 
cameos, gold and silver plate; the Musée Monétaire where old 
coins are preserved next to the mint where new ones are made; 
the Hétel Thiers which houses a museum in honour of Napoleon. 


N.B. Museums are generally closed on Tuesdays. 






































Pleasures 


Let's admit it to begin with — some of the French 
provinces can boast of better fare for the gourmet than 
Paris itself. But Paris has this advantage that it gathers 
together all the “specialities” of the provinces and even 
of further afield. You need not search for long within 
the city before you find yourself in Pau or Strasbourg... 
or Shanghai, 

The traditional French meal, as one soon discovers, 
has an almost ritual sequence. The hors-d'ceuvre (or 
entrée) which opens the proceedings, consists of various 
combinations of raw vegetables, meat patés, sea foods, 
snails and — yes it's true — of frogs. Then comes the 
meat dish, with one vegetable, then a cheese and then a 
dessert. In a more copious repast there will be fish after 
the entrée, 


The “classics” are these: the beefsteak (or beafsteack 
or bifteck or various other orthographical fantasies) 
accompanied by pommes frites — a really national dish, 
the entrecéte — the same but a little more generous, 
beef either stewed (bourguignon) or boiled (gros sel), 
pork, veal or mutton chops, boiled calf's head (less 
aesthetic but it has its addicts), coq au vin, and chicken 
(roast, & la créme, or cold), 


From the provinces come a host of regional dishes: 
potée from Champagne, various well sauced concoctions 
from Normandy, hot saucissons and quenelles from 
Lyons, bouillabaisse from Marseilles, cassoulet from Tou- 
louse, sauerkraut and sausages from Alsace, peppery con- 
fections of the Basque country, the cheese pie or quiche 
from Lorraine, cheese soufflés from Savoy, fish and pan- 
cakes from Brittany. Meat patés, common to all parts 
of France, range from the humble terrine maison to the 


of the table 


aristocratic foie gras trufté, Dessert will be according 
to the genius or traditions of the chef himself. 


It is customary to finish the meal with coffee, and 
if you still feel able to go one stage further, with a 
liqueur (fine, cognac, calvados, kirsch or mirabelle). 
And, in a category apart of course—champagne. It 
defies all rules and definitions. Let's just say that it 
has a sparkle which is highly contagious ! 


Chinese cooking, the prestige of which is said to 
be equalled only by that of France, may be sampled in 
numerous restaurants in the Latin Quarter. There is 
an air of mystery added to its savour. Tea gives it its 
fragrance, rice its substance, and chopsticks (at least 
for the initiated) its elegance. The menu is long and 
exotic: fried crayfish, chicken with almonds or 
pineapple... 


Italian restaurants offer their appetizing range of 
ravioli, canelloni, spaghetti, tomatoes in a hundred 
guises, artichokes and hams, And on the table of course 
a rotund flask of Chianti, or a bottle of sparkling Asti 
Spumante, 


A little harder to find are Russian restaurants, but 
they are worth the search if you have a taste for vodka 
with your grilled meat, raw fish, olives and curious 
cakes constructed like some orthodox episcopal mitre. 
T'rom Saint-Séverin to the Mosque and even inside the 
latter you may inhale the spicy odours of oriental 
dishes — couscous (with chicken or mutton), chich 
kebab, peppery Tunisian sausages, and sickly sweet 
flavoured desserts. The décor is frequently exotic — 
cardboard scenery from the Arabian Nights. 



































Entertainments to your taste 


THE THEATRE. If you want to rub shoulders with the 
French classics — Moliére, Corneille and Marivaux, for 
example, your destination is the Salle Richelieu of the 
Comédie Francaise. If you prefer the moderns, such as 
Claudel and Montherlant, you may see them also at the 
same place, or at the Salle Luxembourg, which is the 
Comédie Frangaise’s Left Bank “branch”. 

If you don’t want to take chances, you can go to the 
Théatre de Paris, Hébertot, les Ambassadeurs, la Micho- 
diére, etc., each of which has its own distinctive hall- 
mark. But, so the Parisians say, the real theatre, with 
its succession of brilliant successes and ambitious failures, 
is to be found at the Athénée, Atelier, Vieux-Colombier, 
Théatre en Rond, charming little theatres whose limited 
space is a guarantee of a close-up view of great actors 
and great authors. 

If it’s laughter you're after, for laughter’s sake, then you 
should make your way to the Grands Boulevards where 
Les Nouveautés, the Porte Saint-Martin, and the Palais 
Royal offer a selection of sure favourites by André 
Roussin, Jean de Letraz, Max Régnier and other proven 
authors. 


THE MUSIC-HALL. At the Olympia, the Moulin 
Rouge, the A.B.C., and the Alhambra: spectacular attrac- 
tions for international tastes. 


THE FOLIES BERGERE AND CASINO DE PARIS 
will transport you to an extravagant world of luxury and 
seduction—forty dancing-girls with on fig-leaf between 
them, more calculated to appeal than to improve. 


THE CABARET is a mixture of theatre and music-hall. 
A little leg-show and a lot of talk make pleasant evenings 
at the Drap d’Or, the Fontaine des Quatre Saisons, Milord 
l’Arsouille, VAmiral, VEcluse, the Rose Rouge and Chez 
Gilles, to name only a few of these “night spots” where 

















the voice of Paris is heard every evening and on into 
the small hours, punctuated by the popping of cham- 
pagne corks. 


The strongholds of the CHANSONNIERS — merciless 
but highly amusing satirists of the foibles of the day — 
are the Lune Rousse, the Caveau de la République, Dix 
Heures, Trois Baudets and La Tomate. They are only 
to be recommended if you have a very good knowledge 
of French, though the antics of some of the mimics 
speak much louder and more eloquently than words. 


The OPERA is to music and the dance what the Comé- 
die Frangaise is to the stage, 


At the OPERA COMIQUE the tone is a little lighter 
but every bit as true. 


Enthusiasts of the OPERETTA will find their way to 
the Mogador, the Gaité Lyrique and the Chdtelet. There 
the tenors of the day are stars by night in carefree splen- 
dour, and some, like Tino Rossi and Luis Mariano, never 
seem to wane. 


The BALLET. In the days between the wars Paris dis- 
covered the Russian ballet, Nijinsky and Diaghileff. 
Perhaps it has become a tradition — the second post-war 
period seems to be one of rediscovery. 


MUSIC is a language that knows no frontiers. The 
Salle Gaveau, the Salle Pleyel, the Thédtre des Champs- 
Elysées, the Palais de Chaillot and the Church of Saint- 
Eustache accommodate a brilliant succession of great 
conductors and soloists, chamber and choral groups or 
vast orchestras and choirs. 


PAINTING occupies a special place of honour. Little 
introduction is needed to the permanent exhibitions in 
the Louvre — where the section of French contemporary 
art is specially to be recommended—or to the Musée 
d’Art Moderne. Temporary exhibitions of world-wide 
renown are held in the Musée de I'Orangerie, the Galerie 
Charpentier, etc. Countless art-shops and galleries round 
the Rue du Faubourg St-Honoré, Montparnasse, or in 
the neighbourhood of the Rue de Seine, display the works 
of younger painters. Much of what you see there is 
worth at least a glance, and some may be worth the price 
that is asked. 


Focus on fashion 


One step through the looking-glass brings you to 
the magic world of fashion where things frivolous be- 
come the most serious of preoccupations. This world is 
centred round the Rond-Point des Champs-Elysées, the 
focal point of the big fashion and perfume houses. Each 
of the big couturiers has his boutique where scarves 
and ties and compacts are cunningly displayed to catch 
the eye and tempt the fancy. Here too, and towards the 
Rue St-Honoré, are those solemn impertinences: hats, 
and also exclusive shoes and the host of little knick- 
knacks that have made the fame and fortune of this 
street since the days of Madame Pompadour. 


Jewellery worth millions is displayed around the 
Opéra, the Rue de la Paix and the Place Vendéme, and 
in the same quarter are the hairdressers and other pur- 
veyors of the adjuncts of feminine beauty. 


THE BIG DEPARTMENT STORES 


We suggest that you find time for a visit to one or 
more of these — Printemps, Galeries Lafayette (both 
near to Saint-Lazare), Bazar de I'Hétel de Ville (50, rue 
de Rivoli), and close by Samaritaine and Belle Jardi- 
niére, Les Trois Quartiers (Boulevard de la Madeleine), 
or the Bon Marché (at Sévres-Babylone, on the Left 
Bank). They are open all day and every day except 
Sundays, Mondays and public holidays. 


THIS AND THAT—HERE AND THERE 


The antique shops — vast periods of time crowded 
into very little space — are clustered round the Rues du 
Bac, de Grenelle, des Saints-Péres, de Seine, and Bona- 
parte, on the Left Bank, or in the Rue Royale, Boulevard 
Haussmann, and the Rue du Faubourg-Saint-Honoré, on 
the Right Bank. In the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, towards 
the Bastille, furniture shops boldly exhibit their mixtures 
of modern, imitation rustic, and kitchen furniture. 

Add to these the crystal, chinaware and porcelain 
of the Rues Drouot, d’Hauteville and Paradis, the reli- 
gious ornaments that fill every other shop window 
beneath the beetling towers of Saint-Sulpice. 
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France's national airline, Air France, carries on the heroic tradi- 
tion of the early pioneers of civil aviation. Its claims to « fly all 
skies » is no empty one, for its network of routes, longer and 
busier than that of any other continental airline, links Paris with 
all the great cities of the world, 


From the Invalides air terminal in the heart of Paris, a rapid bus 
service takes passengers in a few minutes to Orly Airport with 
its ultramodern terminal buildings—if you have a moment in 
passing take a glance at the world’s largest unsupported vault 

per, a empl of the engineering genius of the French public 
wor! 


What you will appreciate more than anything else on Air 
France ‘aircraft is the service « A Ia frangaise ». The welcome of 
the crew, the attention of the hostesses and the quality of the 
hot meals served on board are such that for hundreds and even 
thousands of miles away from the capital of France you will 
still be surrounded by the atmosphere of Paris. 


Paris is at the centre of vast spider's web whose lines of commu- 
nication radiate outwards to all the cities within France and 
beyond her frontiers—the Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
Frangais, or $,N.C.F., as the national railway system is common!y 
known. From the six main stations in Paris (Lyon, Austerlitz, 
Montparnasse, Saint-Lazare, Nord and Est) fast comfortable trains 
—the S.N.C.F. is the world's rail speed record holder—will take 
you to any centre of your choice in France, and will get you there 
on time. 

There are only two classes: first and second. On night trains 
sleeping berths are available in both classes. Most trains have a 
restaurant car, but even in those which have not, refreshments 
and something to cat are always obtainable from the refreshment 
who pass through the train during the journey. 

The art of enjoyable eating has not been forgotten by the S.N.C.F. 
In certain stations the « buffets gastronomiques » offer special 
menus—at fixed prices, service included—enabling the traveller 
to taste to his complete satisfaction the speciul dishes of the various 
regions he passes through. 

A further service offered by the S.N.C.F. is its hire-a-car and 
drive-yourself service. All you need to do is to apply at the 
office at the station before you leave, to have a car waiting for 
you to drive away in, 

A special innovation of the $.N.C.F. is the businessman's time- 
table. These timetables have been arranged so that businessmen 
with urgent journeys to make may travel with a maximum eco- 
nomy of time, For example, a « businessman's train » will take 
you from Paris in the evening and bring you back the following 








evening after giving you several hours for appointments in Bor- 
deaux, Lyon, Marseille, etc. 





A little Dictionary of practical information 


Paris has two international airports, situated outside the city — 
Orly and Le Bourget. They are linked by bus services (half-hour 
journey) with the Air Terminus at the Gare des Invalides. The 
main office of Air France is at 121, Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 
Offices of other leading world airlines are also on the Champs- 
Elysées. 


The main international routes are operated by Linjebuss, 125, Ave- 
nue des Champs-Elysées, and Transcar, 9, Boulevard Malesherbes. 
For Paris-Biarritz, apply Rose-de-France, 3, Rue des Mathurins. 
For Paris-Nice, via the Route Napoléon and the Alps, apply 
Phocéens Cars, 19, Rue de I’Arcade. 
Within quite a large radius of Paris regular services are run by 
Cars Citroén — from the Porte de la Villette for the North, from 
the Porte Maillot for the West, and from the Place de la Bastille 
for the East. From the same terminals Cars Renault also operate 
services in these directions, and in addition services to the South 
of Paris from the Place Denfert-Rochereau. 


Sailings for North and South America from Le Havre, 

For New York, from Cherbourg. 

For South America and the West coast of Africa, from Bordeaux. 
For Africa, South America, the Near and Far East, and Mada- 
gascar, from Marseilles. 

For Corsica, from Marseilles or Nice. 

For Algiers and Tangiers, from Port-Vendres. 

For England, via Dunkirk (train-ferries direct from Paris to Lon- 
don without transhipment). 


Banks (and their branch offices in every quarter) will exchange 
foreign currency. They are closed on Saturdays and Sundays. If 
you wish to change money outside banking hours, the following 
offices are open: “ 


Main railway stations — Saint-Lazare, Gare du Nord, Austerlitz, 
from 4 p.m. to 10 p.m. and Gare de Lyon and Gare de 1'Est, 
from 4 p.m. to 1 am. 


Bureau National de Tourisme, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. (except Sundays). 
Invalides Air Terminal, 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. every day. 

Orly Airport, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

Le Bourget Airport, 8 a.m. to 11 pm. 


The S.N.C.F. (Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer Frangais) 
controls the six main French railway systems. For all information 
telephone LABorde 92-00. 

From the Gare du Nord, trains leave for seaside resorts on the 
Channel and North Sea coasts (from Le Tréport to Dunkirk), 
and for England, Belgium, Holland, North Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. 

From the Gare de l'Est, for Alsace, Lorraine, the Vosges, Switzer- 
land, Germany and Central Europe. 

From the Gare de Lyon, for Burgundy, the Jura, the Alps, Pro- 
vence, the Céte d'Azur, Switzerland and Italy. 

From the Gare d’Orléans-Austerlitz, for the Loire Valley, Auver- 
gne, the Pyrenees, South-West France, Spain and Portugal. 
From the Gare Saint-Lazare, for West France (mainly Normandy) 

From the Gare Montparnasse, for Brittany. 

Both in Paris and in the Provinces, “drive-yourself” cars can be 

hired at railway stations, after prior arrangement with the S.N.C.F. 


A little guide-book and street-plan of Paris is essential. Various 
editions are on sale in bookshops and newspaper kiosks. The 
“Blue Guide” (translated into several languages) is a more bulky 
but very detailed companion giving historical notes, suggestions 
for walks, opening times of museums, etc., and complete lists of 
the principal sights and monuments. The green Michelin guide- 
book gives a good brief survey of the city. “Paris, Utile et Futile” 
(ODE), is as the title suggests, an amusing introduction to the 
practical and less practical aspects of Paris. 


Can be engaged from the Bureau Officiel de Placement des Guides 
Interprétes: 83, Rue Taitbout, Telephone: PIGalle 67-79. 


Post offices are open from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. Telegrams may be 
sent at all hours day and night by telephone, or handed in at night 
at 103, Rue de Grenelle and 47, Place de la Bourse. 

Postal rates for letters up to 20 grammes are: 15 francs for France 
and Italy, 18 francs for Luxembourg, and 30 francs for all other 
countries in Europe. 

The “Pneumatique” rapid-delivery service operates for Paris and 
the Département de la Seine only. These must be placed in the 
special boxes provided, bearing 45 francs in stamps for weights 
up to 7 grammes and 75 francs for weights from 7-30 grammes. 
They are delivered three hours after posting. 

Small metal “jetons” for slot telephones can be obtained for 
30 francs in cafes and 20 francs in post offices and railway or 
Metro stations for calls within Paris and some suburbs. Call 
numbers are the first three letters of a name and four figures — 
seven movements in all, for example ODEON 13-43 becomes 


[ODE 13-43. 


Visitors in quest of information may apply to the following 
addresses: 
Syndicat d’Initiative de Paris, 127, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, 
*Tourist Bureaux: gare Saint-Lazare, Tel. LABorde 74-01. 
— du Nord, Tel. LAMartine 94-82. 
— de Lyon, Tel. DiDerot 33-24, 
— de l'Est, Tel. NORd 17-73. 
Invalides Air Terminal, Tel. SOlférino 82-81. 
Direction Générale du Tourisme, 8, Avenue de l'Opéra, Tel. 
OPEra 17-71. 
*Touring-Club de France, 65, Avenue de la Grande-Armée, Tel. 
KLEber 42-10. 
*Automobile-Club de France, 6, Place de la Concorde, Tel. 
ANJou 34-70. 
*Aéro-Club de France, 6-8, Rue Galilée, Tel. KLEber 76-40. 





DAY TRIPS FROM PARIS 


SAILLES 
Access: By train from St-Lazare, Invalides, or Montparnasse. Or 
30 minutes by bus, 
The Chateau: Built by Louis XIV. Classical architecture on a grand 
scale. The most imposing fagade is on the side towards the Park. 
The Royal Appartments, the private rooms of the King and 
Queen, the yestibules and the salons are open to visitors. 
The Park: Still covers an immense area, though it is smaller now 
than in the days of the Kings of France. Statues, colonnades and 
groves in profusion, the Orangerie, French gardens, and the 
splendid vista down the Tapis Vert to the Grand Canal. 
The Grand Trianon: Built by Louis XIV as a kind of country 
lodge; is a masterpiece in pink marble. 
The Petit Trianon: Typical Louis XV style. Nearby is the Hameau 
de la Reine, a pretty little mock village built by Marie Antoinette. 
The Chapelle Royale: On the right as you approach the Chateau, 
is the most precious jewel in this royal diadem. 


IT-DENIS: Just out of Paris, to the North. 
This ancient basilica was chosen by Saint Louis to be the burial- 
place of royalty. A moving pilgrimage enhanced by a recent and 
tasteful restoration of these historic walls. 


-GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 
Access: By train or bus. 15 miles from Paris. 
The Chateau: Renaissance architecture. It now houses the Musée 
des Antiquités Nationales. The view from the rooftop should not 
be missed. 
The Grande Terrasse: commands a view of the valley of the Seine 
for more than a mile. The terrace is bounded on the forest side 
by a magnificent colonnade of century-old lime trees. 


MAISON 
Access: 10 miles from Paris on the road to Saint-Germain. 
The Chateau: Built by Napoleon Bonaparte and Joséphine de 
Beauharnais in the days of the Consulate — a favourite retreat of 
the Emperor. It was also from here that he said farewell to France 
on the 29th of June, 1815. One should visit the Museum with 
its remarkable collection of souvenirs of the Emperor. 


‘AINEBLEAU 

Access: By train from the Gare de Lyon. 37 miles from Paris. 
The Chdteau: Pure Renaissance style — Oval Courtyard, ballroom, 
appartments, Cour des Adieux, the King's Staircase — mingling 
memories of the Kings of France with those of Napoleon I. Here, 
although less than at Versailles, Napoleon was still haunted by 
the invisible but ever-present memory of the Bourbons. 

The Forest: The largest and best-known within easy reach of 
Paris. It extends over 57,000 acres and includes extremely varied 
flora and fauna. The scenery too is varied — hills and hollows, 
gorges and picturesque rock-faces, the latter serving as a training 
ground for climbers. The beauty of certain parts of the forest 
has been immortalised by the painters of the Barbizon school. 


LLY 

Access: By train from the Gare du Nord. 25 miles from Paris. 
The Chateau: The old Chateau de Chantilly so aroused the envy 
of Louis XIV at a reception given in his honour by the Grand 
Condé, that it led to the construction of Versailles. 

The Stables: 18th century architecture. They were built to accom- 
modate 240 horses, and the hounds as well. 


PIEGNE 
Access: By train or car. 47 miles from Paris. 
The Town; Outside its walls Joan of Arc was made prisoner. 
Early 16th century Gothic Hétel de Ville. 
The Chdteau: Worth a visit to see the furnishings and interior 
decorations. 
The Forest: It was at one of its cross-roads that the Armistice of 
the 1914-18 War was signed. The forest has an austerity 
befitting such a scene of momentous historical decisions. On the 
opposite side of the forest is Pierrefonds, with is 19th century 
replica of a feudal castle. 


[BOUILLET: 31 miles from Paris. 
Louis XV used to come to hunt in the forest of Rambouillet every 
week. Today the guests of the President of the Republic do the 
same, but only two or three times a year. 








